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BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION IN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES; 

1 

.EDITED TRPSCRIPT 0? A PANEL DISCUSSION BY TlTOMAS KIRK, SHARON 
[^PSSING, AND CARLA J. STOFFLE, NOVEMBER 197^ 



The classic reaction to a successful professional conference is a" 
flurry of cpminents: "You should have been there!" and "X was a great 
speaker!" ^ngl "It's too bad more people couldn't have heard this!" 

aim of/ thxk report is to capture in a new way some of the spontaneity 



and enthusiasJ three* conference speakers totally involved in their topic 

Df^veyed t^^^^rtunate audience (l). These are the lightly edited 
version? jDf/^^diotapes (2); they are not offered as polished exposition 
but as^akl^, quickly available substitutes for the experience of hearing 
aa/C^icu]|a.t^ and broad based summary of the dynamics of biWLiogr^phic 
instruction kn acade^iic libraries. A selection of questipns generated 
by the\C:>nf^rence audience, the Planning Committee and the speakers 
fo^^l^^^ of this report in order to encourage further 

^^^^^^ I ■■ • * 

^ discuss! oh ^nd research. ^ ' 
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Definitions, objectives » evaluation ■ , - ' 

Thomas Kirk, Science Libraris^n of Earlham College and Chairperson of the* 
Association of College and Research Libraries Bibliographic Instruction 
Task Force 
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f4y role here tpday is to talk about definitiQr2S and "then to go on to some 

i "goals for bibliographic instruction and evaluation, I'm only going to be able 

« • 

to introduce the topic, to hit some highlights, probably raise more questidhs 
€lian I answer. It perhaps may be belaboring a point to go back to some terms 
that have been kicked around the literature, but I constantly find that when 
we get a group of librarians together, some of whom have not be^n involved 



in library instruct^ while others have, there can be some misunderstanding 
about what wfe-^re discussing* So I^m going to stat at a very elementary 
point ^.sfid di^^*;5^*three things: orientation, library instruction, and^biblio^ 



graphic .instruction, becau^e<^ese three terms have shown up in the ^brary 
/ literature of -thi twentieth century>\. 



Orientation] we think of' in terms of dilutions: how4:he librayy is 
Laid out, what are the services it provides, what"lstr^he rul^^or its 
use, hol?s4^ you find p^^terials in a physical sense within ^j:^ li brary > 
For many years'^iibraryl instruction was equated with or>^tation, and 
mucl^-Qf the life^ature on "library instruction" was really of-th^<glkij^ 
As new med^ came along in the late fifties and early sixtie/; librarians 

> 
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quickly ^n^ ' shed id ' With i> 14de^j;,:g;Be_and the walking tour, graphics of all 
kinds, to fill »the void where there were large numbers o^l^tudents who^^ 
had to be handled expedi-ij'iously and at a time in the school y^af^hen things. 



were fairly confusing. Unfortunately, many faculty — and^ librarian's— 
have assumed that orientatioi>^s library instruction. This is 'an unfortu- 
nate assumption, . because/ch^ orientation only gets the student aware of 
the existence of the ;n.brar5i;^and what the potential might be, and sa^* 
little about the Hind of materials tfiat are there and how 'to use them. 
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That^s where the term "library instruction" coijies in. We really mean 
by that — to distinguish it from orientation — the hows and why of effective 
use of the library. 

. About three or four years ago when librarians gathered at- the^ American 
.Library Association convention in Dallas, a gl»oup of us got together and were 
hammering out some' of our ideas on library instruction. One of the things 
that became obvious was this problem of dif f6[rentiating orientation from 
library instruction and the way the terminol<^gy had been muddlecf in the ^ 
literature causing a great deal ♦of confusion'. It was at that point that the 
term ^'bibliographic instruction" came into our vocabulary. It's used, really, 
just to remove the problem of distinguishing orientation from library in- 
struction, so in^J/sense it*s not a new concept, it's simply an attempt to 
differen>^^k,^t does shift, slightly, the emphasis. ' By saying "biblio- 
graphic" weiS«Ly that we Ire focusing on* the ,oi*ganization of the literature 
and how to/get/it it, rat^^^**<*J^an simply the arrangement of a particular 
library. I^^li ^ t^ Tp erhapi ^e intellectual origin of the definition of 
bibliographic instasttrtlon. is something that Patricia Knapp. said about the 



. _ J.iect. I would like to uote 

Ll^y the best 



. Monteith Colleg^^roject . I would like to uote that because I think it 



is 'probaljily the best definition of bibliographic instruction although it 

"tpredat^^ the actual use of',;the term.' She said that: 

Instruction in th^ use of the library should recognize the 

library as a highly complicated system, or better a network 

of inter-related systems which organize and control all' 

kinds of information. (3) 

< ^ 

I think that's what bibliographic instruction is getting at. 

Before I leave these definitions and go on to talk about evaluations 

I just add one footnote here. What I've said does not imply that orientation 

is not important. It may even be that bibliographic instruction is best 

« 

given in the context of some kind of 6rienta-tipn program. But if we 
assume that orientation is bibliographic instruction, I think we contribute 
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to ag^vous er4or which the profession has had to pay for in the last four 
or five irears>by trying to undo- the image of what constitutes library in- 
stauction. 

In! 1971 -when the ACRL Bibliographic Instruction Committee was formed, it 
saw as lone of i^ts primary goals the development of mecTianisms which would help 
the fiilA to becopie'-m^re ''.productive. One of the problems has "been that most 
librarians have worked in a vacuum in developing library instruction. We felt 
that communication was an important too], that had to be exploited to get 
itiformation about bibliographic yvstruction programs out to people who are 
interested. But an additional responsibility th^t we saw was the need to develop 
some kind of principles or basis for saying that tfhis program in library in- 
struction is effective, but this one is not, and why that is the case. We 
immediately recognized th^t what was needed here was a statement of objectives 
and goals for bibliographic instruction which could then be used in programs of 
evaluation and research. So the Committee started out to look at goals and 
pbjectives and to try to formuAte a model statement. Now, one of the 
immediate reactions that we have gotten .from librarians in the process of 
discussing goals and objectives is, '*Why do you need t^m? Don't they get 
in the way? Don't' they become artificial?" Well, in ;^u-Wns(^, they may 
get in the way, they may be artificial, it depends' on how^jthey'^ used. 
They could be a statement that you make which becqmes the Ten Coiyifandmeuts ; 
you get frozen" into a set of objectives which may no longer be applicable. 
Or they can be a dynamic kin<tjg>f operations code which you constantly 
revise as your experience indicates the need for change. 

If you can get away from making objectives an end in themselves, 
then there are a number of reasons,, and three primary ones, why you need 
objectives. You need them to know what you're doing; not in the sense 



of "What- euir I eCoing tomorrow?'', but "What am I aiming for down the road? 
Where do I want to be five years from now with library instruction? I'm 
going to sfcart today doing some things that seem to be practically ' 
possible, but where is it going to lead me? Am I going to l;e doing 
the same kind of thing three years from no;^~simply reacting to the circumstances 
in which I find myself —or can I plan a program ahead of time?" You need 
to recognize that the program is ^oing to he modified periodically and 
there are going to he many failures along the way; hut at least there's 
, a road map there for you to follow, and you will know where your 
successes and failures are/ 

That ' s . really the second point. Without objectives you don't know _ • 
whether you've be.en successful or not,_ except in some sort of visceral 
way you may feel that things are going well. Can you say "I have been 
doing what I intended to do. I am achieving what I wanted to achieve"? # 
That leads to the third reason fof liaving objectives: to tell somebody 
else what you're doing— your faculty , your .administrators , perhaps 
even your own students . 

In the rest of my discussion ahout ohjeciives, I want to focus 'on 
the ACRL Bibliographic Instruction Task*Force|s mod^l objectives. One of 
the things you must realize about goals and objectives is that there is > 
no single vocabulary £hat is being used nationally. Every time you 
.•conimunica€e with a new group of people, you've got to start at ground 
level and define all your terms so that everyone knows what you » re 
talking about. This is a very unfortunate situation, but it is inevitalA^ 
that- unless you agree on definitions you quickly get togged down in the , . ^ 
semantics of the question "What are goals; are they different from purposes ^ 
and bbjectives?" Rather than get involved in the psychological overtoil?- 



of whether "aims" are more general than "purposes" and "objectives", 
we'll just throw all that out. That's what the ACRL Bi^lio^graphic 
Instruction Task Force did—throw out all of the vague terminology 
and go with something concrete. V/e did not dream this up 'ourselves, we 
'borrowed it from someone else. We borrowed it from the report To Impr?KCe 
Learning (^4) .^In that report, the author describes three levels^'for 
objectives: .general objectives, terminal objectives, and enabling objectives 
The general 'objective is obviously the most general statement; it represents 
your philosophical point of 'view and the lover-all purpose of your program. ■ 
But it is impossible to "deal with that objective in any meaningful way 
in the d^jevelopment of a program, so you have to begin to break it down. 
The first step is to break it into what the author calls terminal objectives 
These are meaningful units of instruction or of the program. In order to 
make terminal objectives very practical kinds of things around which you 
can operate your program, we have a third level—enabling objectives. 
These are the things which enable you to achieve your terminal and your 
general objectives • 

'After a good deal of discussion in the Task Force about the nature 
of the enabling objectives, we felt that behavioral objectives would most ne 
.represent the philosophical viewpoint of *lle Task Force members alJout the 
nature of bibliographic instruction. Now, I know that there's a lot 
of disagreement in the educational community about behavioral objectives, 
and there was considerable debate at ALA .in New York about whether or not 
we really should be creating behavioral objdl gtiy^ or whether they might 
be irrelevant to our' enterprise. It's the feeling of the Task Force that 
unless you have objectives which can be measured in concrete ways you cannot 
really tell what you've achieved. And while your objective may be "the 



student -can make effective use of the library** , unless yQu canl break that 
effectiveness down into some meaningful terms or.unlt/S which you can measure 
then the objective doesn't help a whole lot. Our ultimate goal was to get 
research projects going to evaluate programs. We felt that behavioral 
objectives gave us^ the best avenue to that end. ( * 

l^^re ^re some mythologies about objectives which I'd like to dispel, 

r 

It may help you to ^appreciate something about^objectives , and to recognize 
that they're not everything but^. they ^o have a place in bibliographic 
instruction programs. First ot there's no sipgle set of objectives 

that you can apply in air's ituat ions . Each institution is going to have 
to work out 'its own specific objectives. When you read the introduction 
to the statement prepared by the ACRL Bibliographic instruction Task Force, 
you will see that we say this is a model set of objectives. ^ We're not 
suggesting that this is the set of ^^bjectives which all undergraduate 
institutions should adopt, but rather it's this type of objectives that 
you should adopt. It's up to each individual institution to develop their 
own. Secondly, just because we have focused on behavioral objectives does' 
not mean that there are not worthwhile non-observable objectives. We are 
interested in getting students enthusiastic about libraries; we want them 
to appreciate what libraries can do and to enjoy the use pf^ libraries . iiut 
those are very difficult things to measure, and if we focus only on those 
we tend to miss the boat- in terms of finding out whether students are 
effective library users. ^ 

Finally, a set of objectives like those of the ACRL Task Force are for 
a total program. Every litt^le facet of that program does not have to speak 
to every objective. It may speak to only one or two. A library tour for 
Freshmen ^may only speak to a couple of the very early ob^ectivefe and say 
nothing about later ones. The question is, have your students, when they 



leave the institution, achieved all of the objectives that you set? You may 
want to rewrite our model objectives in terms of^level of students, and 
then test them at each level to aheck if the objectives have been achieved. 
In any case, you should not expect every facet of your program to achieve 
all the objectives. 

Critical questions of administration of prof^rams 

Sharon Lossing, Reference Librarian and Bibliographic Instructor, 
University of Michigan 

When a library begins to approach the task of establishing a biblio- 
graphic instruction program, the problem that immediately comes to mind is: 
where do we begin? Well, I'm going to skip over that.^ Instead, I'm going 
to talk about some of the problems thtt will come up once the bibliographic 
instruction jjprogrmn is going. These problems seem to fall into three 
categories: the problems that develop within the department or unit that 
is doing the* bibliographic instruction-, the problems that develop within the 
library system when a program starts to grow, and finally the problems that 
arise between the library and the community you're trying to reach. I 
think you'll realize that the difficulties I'm going to be bringing up are 
things that you'll have to solve given your own set of circumstances. I 
just hope to forewarn you and .to assure y^ou that these problems are very 
wide-spread and common to all of us working in the field. Hopefully, in 
identifying and discussing these pitfalls, w^'ll be able to concentrate on 
getting some answers and sharing our revelations with all of our colleagues 
who are in the same boat. ^ 

Pr6blems that are going to develop witlAn your department ceiSter around 

4 

Staff time, space, materials, clerical support, and aptitude and enthusi^asm 
of your instructors. The fir'st point is staff time. How do you set up the 
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job responsibility for a bibliographic instruction program? If you are 
exceedingly fortunate, you have the funding to create a job for one person 
whose sole responsibility is bibliographic instruction. If^ you're like 
most of the rest of us, those duties are going to be added to whatever 
job the staff members are now^ doing. If you plan for someone whose sole 
responsibility is bibliographic insrtruction, you run the risk of . developing 
a specialist who will be out of the mainstream of library work in terms of 
Reference and book selection. Also, can that inst,ructor himself afford 

- " V 

to be outside ordinary library activity? \Can you afford. to be away from the 



constant stimulation you receive at the Refer^ce Desk reminding you why 
you are teaching? In any case, I think you shouM^e warned that anybody 
who starts teaching is going to have working overtime. Just 



icreating a program takes approximately^ f if teen\^urs "bf preparation forT ^ 



every hour of lecture you are going to give the firsi; time through. The^ 
second time, that tends to drop to perhaps five to eight hours. Even if [ 
you have the time to prepare classes and to teach classes during the ' 
library time, you^re going to discover .that suddenly you We become the resource 
person for every single student you've taught. When you begin to talk to 
;them, you are going to break c^own the barrier of the librarian stereotype, 
and they'll want to stop you in the halls, in the book stacks., out on the 
campus, or in the grocery store because they're not afraid of you anymore. / 
I3hey know you can give them answers, and they're going to ask I 

' In terms of giving librarians time to prepare for these clashes, it' 

vital to recogniZfe that preparation time is part of the teaching^ program. \^ 

\ I ^ 

Do you give sabbatical or release time for instructors to prepare, or do you 

expect them to prepare while they're doing their other duties? If you get a 

teaching schedule set up, and you're teaching in a. long-t^rm course situation, 

yoll'te going to find that th,e flexibility of your staff t^mXis going to"go^ 
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down. Teachers have to be, at a certain place at a certain time, every week, 

twice a week, three times a week, wha;^^er the schedule calls ^^for^^ 

that if they^e also responsible for Reference Desk duties or duties at other ^^^^^^ 

public service areas, the Desk schedule flexibility goes down drastically. 

If vacations or sick time occur, the administrator has got to be prepared 

» 

to cope with the crisis. , ' 

^ This also means that you* re going to begin to have morale problems with 
the rest of the staff who share responsibility for public service or JQesk 



time. They begin to resent the fact that every time a crisis occurs, they^re 
the people who arj^fllling in> extra ^at ^he Desk because the bibliographic - 
Instructor is teaching, about tQ ^teach, or has just come from teaching and is 
totally wiped out and cannot possibly go to the Reference Desk. One way to ^ 
relieve this situatioa, if you can "'4f ^'o^ti ^"^5 is to have one or two people 
whose primary responsibility is^^teaching, but who draw in other staff members 
for *'guest" lectures. This works be^ts^^i^hi^^^^^te staff resentment. 

It also relieves the bibliographic instruct|)r from having to become an expert 
in government documents , or maps , or archival material , or whatever the 
case may be. 

In terms of space, the -question comes upf where do you teach? Do -you teach 
in the library, or do you teach in the class room? If you teach in the library, 
you have the advantage of having the students, in the place where they are 
working, being able to see the books and handle them. Michigan is in the 
process^ of undergoing a major renovation which means that we have totally lost 
our Reference area, oUr Reference Desk, and the small table which we had f(5r 
teaching. If you*re worried^^out where you^re going to teach, let me assure 
you that you can have a vital, exciting teaching program sitting on the floor 
with jackhammers going around you. Don't let space stop yoti. You can w^prk 
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it out; the students don'x carq^^^^^^^^^l you need is a place where you won't , 

disturb other students—and that, of course, m^y be a primary problem. 

If you're going to teach outside ^he lilirary in a classroom, you have the 

^ advantage that the students are used to sitting in a classroom and learning. 

You're iimnediat^ely . set .up as a teacher-authority figure. You also have a 

~" — blackboard vhich can be useful. However, ,then\you have the difficulty of getting 

your visual"Ba4s over ^liere^ getting them woHi^^ if you're using audio-visual 

equipment, or hauling a bo61^truck over -^o a classroom on^the third floor in a 

^^BHi^MiQg^which has no elevator. 

In terms of^materials , if you're working with audio-visual equipment^ it 

is very evident that you are going to need nioney to invest in that material. 

There are also some insidious little problems that you might not be aware -of . 

A teacher needs tools such as biblio"graphies . If you are going to' prepare 

lectures at hb^ie, you^need copies of Winchell, c?p. White, or of the Harvard 

Guide at $U5 $l copy. Do you expect the teacher to provide these for himself 

% '^'^ or does the library provide. copies^ Also , if you take books out of the 

V'- building for'use in tefiching, you run into the problems of the need for 

• ' duplicate copies of Referen5e, books which are heavily used. If you take them 

from the Reference area, you're crippling the people at the Reference Desk., 

A partial solution is never to throw out superseded copies of any index; squirrel 

JO ' 
them away and use them for teaching. ^ • "^^^^ — ^ 

There are also problems of financing hand-outs'. If you do use Hand-out^ 
you need mo^ri^ for paper, money fo;^ photocopying, money for lithographing, 
for paper clips, for staples. All of those things add up. Also, I can't 
sti^ess too much the importance of clerical support. If you get into an 

* ' it 

active program you. can start out with one very enthusiastic person, but'-SHft^ 

^ ft * 

cannot work every night ujntil midnight getting a lecjfure ready, then start typing 



id-outs » then get to the library at 7:30 in the morning to photocopy and . 
^.taple them before •teaching a 9:00 class. , Clerical support is vital. They 
*can he3,p you do all the last minute typing and photocopying they 'can pull the 
books 5 mark the examples , and check bibliographies . 

Then J of course, there's the aptitude and enthusiasm of your instructor^ 
You must remember ^hat just as not all doctors are J^arcus Welbys , not all 
.lib'rarians are teachers. Both the librarians involved and the administrators 
who are, setWng up the progf^ should be aware of that. In many cases the 
prograjns offered are'* not compulsory for the students \)hich means that the^ 
instructor has to convey ^hthusiasm to the students so that they in turn are " 

• , ^ \ 

enthusiastic. 

^' Does the instructor need td^ be. a subject specialist? I don't think so. 

I thinH it depends' 1-eally, on the depth of "your instruction and \/Hethei^ 

you're teaching graduates or undergraduates. I* think the mostr important 

< ) • ' 

■thinfe is that jrou have a creative, imagin^ative , and very good Reference 

Librarian. However, you can't ignore the value of having the assistance of an 

audio-visual^ specialist. They are invaluable in preparing visual aids 

working with a video tape. A librarian ca^'t be a jack of all trades, and 

vjthis.is S05iJ§.1^hing ' f or which you might call on a specialist. 
< * • ''' 

iThere are problems ' that arise within the department and within the fibrary 

*• " . 

, system as a whole. The beginning of the ACRL Task Force, report has some very 

good suggestions on what a library administrator needs to think about.. I don'jt 

want t9 reiterate these, but simply to point out the difficulties if you don't 

follow those ideas. The administrators are the people who are responsible for 
f ' I - 

'setting out immediate and long range goals. They're the people who should 
help ypu decide .th§,^cope Of your program. Do you reach every freshman^ z 
Do you have orientation? Or do you have selective long-term projects? 

\ ^ ■ 

The adminiitratory are the people in the long run \rho are going to be providing 
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you with the money, the backing for the teaching librarians, for the clerical 



support, and for the money 




^erials. They should .be involved in deciding 



e going to/develop. Also, they .are going to be 
evaluation. Most ^tdministrators now have to report 



what kind oi' pr 
very interested 

to the college cm cost effectiyenei^-^pr all budgeting. . How do you cost 

evaluate your teaching, program? Yoielr administrators are going to want to 

know and they're going tp ask y^TT^^^^^you get them in on the ground floor, 

they'll/start help^ you dec^e on ^ow ypCi're going to evaluate your program 

in t^s of cost. Also, your a^ministraj^b^ must be aware of the implications 

^ ^ V / //li 

of potential growth in the program. Yo/c^ stfex:t out on your own, but if , 

you're successful, this prpg^am may well snowbaU/until one person cannot handle it. 

The administration/also helps you solvF^hP"^ of what department 

is responsible in the /ibrary for bibliographic instruction. In^ most cases 

iit seems -to be centered in the public servi^ areas. But 

cataloger who is not only capable, but just ^^ry enthus^^tic in wanting to 

5ible to cross the 
need an administrator 



what if you have a 



teac^? ^f^u're in a very large system, it's almost 
lin^ between technical 'services and public servi^^^i^ *Yoi 

to help develop flexibility iith staff ^as^nments , so thet you can overcome 
these barriers. You're going to discover, als9', that the bibliographic 
instruction program demands cooperation with/ ^visional \\ 
-campus. A teaching system involves everyb^ 

to. be prepared .for ^hen your class app^^s to look at a ch^ck^ist or shelfligi, 
oi; yoii^k a staf-f member to talk about cataloging. You'l 



Drari^ on the. 
tJ:>e ^^talogers have 



1 also find that 



^^^^t^r ribrai^ians on your campus or in your region are going to want ^ to know 
^ what you are doing and how* they can set up a similar program. Start thinking 
early about how you're going to communicate your program to other libraries. 

Finally you get into the problems of communication with the college 
or university. In essence, the scope of the program you decide to plan de- 
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termines what group,^ you're going to teach; Whether you're going to contact 
Admissions, the college deajis , or departmental library committees. Here the . 
QLuestion comes up: who is the go-between? Is it your top adl^^ll^stration ' 
talking to the -top deans? Is it your Head' of Reference talking to -the Head 
of the academic department? Or is it the bibliographic instructor who goes 
out and talks to faculty members?' 

The Administration must also solve . the question of who is going to pay 
for the program. • fs it something that you are going to offer as a library 
service, hence all^costs stay within the library? If your program is starting ' 
to expand and the library can't afford it, it is the administrators who have 
to go to the' college deans to try to get support. Some problems arise, 
ftowever, if the money starts coming from outside the library.- Who are the 
librarian-iI^structors going to report to? Are .they responsible to the 
department? Or a^e^they responsible to the library? If you become teachers , 
within a department, are you going to start following academic rules about 
number of hours of teaching load, number of students contacted, and sabbatical 
leave? 

In spite ofjfehe above perplexities, let me assure you that there are some * 
veiy definite rewards in offering bjrbliographic instruction. First of all, in 
terms of the students there's immediate reward in feedback from them as you ♦ 
break through their reserye about the library. If you have faculty people in 
your classes, or ^d^vanced Ph.D. candidates, they are going to* look at the 
library "in a far differeni; light. If you insist that the faculty member comes 
-when you are. teaching one of his classes, they're going to be aware suddenly 
of library ser^f^ices they didnjt know existed. They're going 1;o be able to see 
the bibli6graphic instructor as a liaison between the department and the library 
and, of course, it's going to improve their' research, too. 
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BLW-Jographic instruction is also the most marvelous built-in con- 
tinuing ^education factor that can be provided for librarians. Administrators 



concerned about continuing education; this^ works — you have to 



keep '.J 
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ing. There are also immediate benefits for the Reference service. 

f 

working at the Des^, you become a better Reference Librarian, and 



becaiise, cf increas^ subject specialization you provide better book selection. 



BiTbliogriphic instruction is great PR. As you teach, your students will 
b^CoL^' nipre sophisticated and tjiey're going to demand better service. Questions 
will'n'ot -be asked less; there will be more and better questions. There's 
also koing to be more interaction between Technical Services, the audio-visual 
department and the peo^)le they serve, i.e., the students. They're going to 
be able to see their purposes fulfilled as they become more involved with 
^^tudent' use of the library. ' - <v 

And finally there are benefits Tor the library within the institution. 
*The library always has been and should continue to be a learning center for 
the institution. In the long run, s^upport among your students and among the 
faculty is going to be translated into financial suppol-t. A bibliographic 
instruction program can also 'help stop the growth of those fugitive little 
library collections thg.t grow up within k department or within a professor's 
office. Students are going to realize that there ar^ more sources available 
than are sitting in one small rouia. 



Review Of modes of instruction and a look ahead 

Carla J. Stoffle, Head of" Public Services Division, University Of 
Wisci^nsin-Parkside , and Chairperson of the Wisconsin Task. Force on 
Insl/ruction in Academic Libraries 

5aay I'll t.^l.k to you about the modes for bibliographic instruction 
and try to point out some of the direg;tJLpns you can take and that I hope the 
profession will take. The mode, or type of instruction activity., that a 
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librarian decides to use in a bibliographic instruction, program depends upon 
t^instructional goals, and objectives of Jhe library; the faculty; students, 



and oth^pa^ons who are^the recipients a!f instruction; the size of .the' library. 
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and^its physical make-u^ and the resources available -tor such a program ~ 
the staff, money, and eqim^nent . .Sharon /and Tom have speat^^m| time talking 
to you about these f^A^r^ things. ^My taski then, is to put 'it into p$^^spectiv|^ 
and to talk aboj^'^he modes of instruction available for you to use^-^hen 
I'll move on to> describe the activities that instructional librarians should 

engage in collectively to improve n6t ^'only instruction in their own libraries 

I 

but instruction in the profession as ^a whole. 

As' for the modes of instruction, there's no one fool proof method for * 
teachingr^patrons *how to use a lil>i^ry. Every mode has its strengths and 
weaknesses and must be viewed in the light of the four conditions I mentioned 
above. There are six modes that we'll talk about today: the formal course, 

"'•V 

cour^^-^htegrated instruction, tutorials/seminars, printed materials 
slides and slide-tapes, and videa-tape.^ ^ ^' * 

Formal courses are separate credit (or non-credit^ courses whose content 
is based on how to use the library. The ma4or strong points/include, • an 
in-depth coverage of materials, longer time for course preparj^tioh, practical 
experience with .library ^ tools as part *of the course, library controlled 
content, and, if the cQurs'e is elective, high student motivation • The 
weaknesses include th^' temptation to emphasize .library Science instead of 
how to use the library, a vacuum-like instructional situation, high cost, 
per Student reached because of the preparati$«^ time, and the necessity for ^ 
teaching expertise on the part of the librarian. 

Course-integrated instruction' is usually 'defined as one session or several 
sessions on how to use the library attached to a regular course • The strong 
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points in* this method are that the information is presented in relation to a 
give^ assignment, faculty support and cooperation are high, student motivation 
tends to be very positive — there„^s definite need. The weaknesses include: 
little time for studeritjss^o handle or use sources as they are introduced, 
the temptatipn to cram Aoo much information into a single session, the 
tendancy of the students to think that they know the library since they've 
"had the library lecture^and a disparity in library skills within the 
class. A^l teachers have the problem ~ it's very difficult in fifty minutes 
to teach something to everybtS^y in the class and not bore one half and be 
over the heads of tii^other half. ^ - 

Tutorials, seminars, and mini-courses are usually instensive instruction,, 
designed around the bibliographic needs of students within a particular 
discipline or- academic course. It usua:lly" involves more than one session, 
but it is^esa than course length. It can include work with individuals. 
The advantages incfude high student motivation, high faculty support and 
"^cooperation (once you get started), *and more specificity in content. > Major 

weaknesses include ex'tensive ctaff preparation time, timfe involved in contact 
t 

with students which can be very expensive in. relation to the number of students, 
•and the need for high quality teaching skills. ^ 
The fourth iriode is printed instructional materials — guides or handbooks 
" to deal with specific student needs. The major strengths of printed materials 

are that they deal with the student's problem as it occurs. They're inexpensive 

« 

tq duplicate, they cost comparatively little in staff time to produce, and 
the point-of-use type can be jJlaced next to the tool they're designed to 
explain. The weaknesses a}?e that 'they are only useful for certain types of 
topics, they must be carefully designed in .content and presentation so as to 
avoid gverwhelming the student, and they have to be in an attractive while 
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durable format. 

^ Five: slides andM^slide-tapes / This is bibliographic instruction via 
a packaged program. The major advantage of the program is that it is available' 
at all times to deal with a specific student need. The disadvantage is m^ainly 
the cost and the skill necessary to produce a high quality product. A' minor 
problem that you might consider when slides or slide-tape§ are, used for ^ 
point-of-use instruction's that a student might hesitate to use them because 
he's displaying ognorance of th,e tool out in the open foi* all the world to, see. 
He can coDag^o the Reference Desk and he might be asking where the bathroom 
is — nobody knows 'that; but if he's out there with headphones on, they knbw 
that he doesn't know how to use the Reader's Guide . 

^ Video-tapes are bibliographic instruction via a TV program. The major 
strengths of video-taped programs are that they insure an even quality in 
content and presentation, they are more widely available for consultation - 
than the staff might be, and they can serve both individuals and groups. 
The weakness*,' again, is in cost and in production abilities. I don't mean 
that the library staff has to have these production ^abilities , but somewhere in the 
college or university^ you have to have someone who has tecfHnical ability to 
product these programs. ' 

\- ■ ■ • * ' * . 

Before leaving th^ t.opic, several general points should be emphasised. 
First, every instructional mode will work under some conditions and will not 
work under others. The question is not whether or not any of these modes are 
useful, but what does the situation call for^ and how can the mode be used most 
effectively. 

Now that we've examined some of the basic issues of bibliographic instruction 
for individual libraries, let's look at its place in the profession ds a whole. 
Library instruction has been a concern in academic libraries since at least the 

St k 
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l880's, and the basic tenents of what to do and what not to do vert identified 

in the 1920' s, in the 1950' s, and again in the 197Q's, although there has not 

been program follpw-through on what we should do, . Early programs were mostiy 

orientation programs* The only real change in instruction has been the 

addition of media to tl^e modes of instruction. Why, then, are we-^at a loss as to 

how to start programs? Why' are we at a loss on how to justify programs? And 

how to expand programs? Why do most of us enter library workVwith little or 

no idea about the concept of bibliographic instruction or the techniques to 

use in bibliographic instruction? Why are most of us unawa:pe^f 'the materials 

and programs that have already been developed? The answer to those questions^^ 

cannot lie' in the fact that our library publications have 'ifeen teiresponsive 

to articles dealing yith the topic-. In, fact, over kOO publications appeared 

before I960, and ^ince that time countless articles and books have been 

written on the topic. We also cannot say that money has not- been made 

> . /i * ^ - ' 

available to us to. investigate this topic because groups like the Council^ on 
Library Resources have funded many .programs inXthe last five years.,' Why then 
is bibliographic instruction still a young and Relat ively u ji€lr€vei.oped field? 
Why, when most librarians, administrators, and even some faculty recognize 

the need for instruction, are we really at a loss>to develop long range programs 

-V 

which do not depend on one or two people and countless volunteer hours? Part 

\\ ^ 
of the answer to these questions may lie in the fact that while academic , 

librarians' accept the need for instruction, library service policies arid 
staff have not been adjusted ta deal with thi§ iieed.^ This however is not^- ^ 
the entire answer. y 

We. have to look at -ourselves for some of the ianswer. The reluctance or 
inability of librarians involved in instrud'fcion to effectively communicate 
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and cooperate has contributed to the relatively minor role instruction has 
played in the past in libraries.' Lest you despair, let me emphasize "the 
past" in my last statement and draw your attention to new programs and 
activities designed to eliminate at least the inability, if not the reluctance 
First among such activities worthy of note are the increasing number of 
workshops on instruction. Many state, regional, •and national workshops 
have been held, and are being held, by a variety of committees, associations, • 
and other groups. 

The most prominent national workshop is the annual May conference at 
Eastern Michigan University. One of the major contributions of the EMU 
conference, besides dealing with specific aspects of problems in instruction, 
is the publication of the proceedings so that mdre than participants benefit 
from the discussion. Another communication expeditor is Project LOEX CLiTprary 
Instn^ction^^Orientation Exchange). This clearinghouse for i^Hructional 
materials at EMU serves as a, vital depository for materials of all types. 
Queries about specific types of programs are answered with lists of libraries 
currently using those programs. Displays of instructional materials are 
available for use^'at conferences. ^A newsletter, LOEX Hews ,^ is -published 
'twice a year to bring librarians up to dat^ on what is happening and what 
has been puft^ished in the .field of instruction. 

Another group working to advance communication ancj c'ooperation is the 
Wisconsin Association for Academic Libraries Task^Force on Instruction in 
Academic Libraries. It was created two years ago out of a conference similar 
to this one. The Task Force was charged witli creating a viable communication 
system. The methods chosen were stiiall regional meetings, a newsletter, and 
a directory. The regional structure was suggested in order t6 ^lifcinate as 
much as possible travel problems as the reason for non-participation* 



Regional meetings have been held once. or twice a year to bring together , 
Vople working in instruction. The newsletter,, called LINC (Library In- 
struction l5ews Communique), was developed to inform academic li^arians 
about the instruction activities of the Task Force, local instruction 
problems, national instruction -programs , and recent publications. And the 
directory. Library Instruction Programs: A W isconsin Directcfry, Was published 
in 1973. While the original mission of the Task Force wa? to establish a 
communication network, recent experience has convinced the members that 
the mission must grow and change as the needs of instruction librarians 
. grow and "change. Communication , 'while vital, is only a beginniag. Once • 
initial information break-through is made, activities to take advantage of 
the break-through need to be developed. 

Thus the Task Force in Wisconsift'ip moving into a second phase, where 

ft 

it is taking an active role in the stimulation of the^ cooperative development 
of materials. One such cooperative project is the development of "Road 
Maps", a product similar to Pathfinders (5) but going a step beyond.' Besides 
actually producing Road' Maps, the group has prepared a worksheet on how it 
is done. Further, this fall the group plans publication of a guide on 
how to adapt a Road Map. Fiaally, the librarians are putting their heads / 
together to develop effective testing techniques to see if the material H^-rks. ^ 

A second cooperative project is due to start in. December 19lh . Libraj'ians 
are going to try to set goals and objectives using the ACRL committee's 
model statement and they're going to do it as a group. I don't »know how 
it will go, 'but we hope to produce a hand-out on what the problems were in 
working with- the model statemejit^nd how to adapt the model statement to 
individual libraries. 

Now, on-to the future of bibliographic instruction. First, library 
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instruction is here to stay. ^ In some way,^ shape or forjm it will hang on 
in most academic libraries. Not only because it is^Vit&l to good library 



service" but because there is now a broad base for iis to 



build on.^ On the 



other hand, for instruction to take its proper place anl become sophisticated 
and entrenched — and by entrenched I mean budgeted — librarians are going 
to have to become more active in the total movement, net just in instruction 
in their own libraries. In the future, we must find wiys to cooperatively 
develop materials and share materials. Each library cannot ^afford to have its 
staff re-invent the wheel; can't as a profession afford this. Each 
librarian is goin^^j^rough the same process Of trial and error that has 
aCLreac^ been experienced by others — and it's a waste of time and money. 
We must be prepared to work on committers, to compromise, and to come 
to comton agreement about some aspects of instruction; there must be something 
that'^s common to all of us. 

We must develop ways to teach common instruction techniques to' 
practicing librarians. Workshops and instructive "h6^ ^^^^ i't" kits 
need to be developed. We must help each other instead of wait^ing for someone 
to do it for us. We must- also doc\:iment our failures and successes in 
greater detail. Where a program is tried, we must analyze it cs^e^fully: what 
wa^ good and what was bad; what were the pitfalls; how much time did it 
involve. This is more important than reporting in the literature that you 
taught seventy courses last semester. We must explore problem areas such 
as faculty acceptance and provide concrete steps for apprbaching these' 
problems . 

Finally, we must 'demand greater support from the library schools.' They 
must provide support by research and they must provide us with new librarians 
who know that there is something called bibliographic instruction, and who 
know some of the techniques of instruction. Some inroads are being made ifnto 
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these areas. The future .is brighter now than it's ever been- The responsibilijby 
for bringing about the promise of the future is ours — the librarians 
involved in the day to day development of in'struction programs • • ^ 

Questions * /| 

1, What are successful techniques for initiating a bibliogra4)hic instruction 

program in an educational institution? " ^ 

2* What is the significance of the observable phenomenon that the most wide- 

spread commitment to library instruction is in young, often underfinanced 

colleges and^universities? 

3. Are there better user education programs in academic* libraries where the ^ 

t 

librarians enjoy faculty status? . ^ 

U, What are the ^techniques for encouraging faculty^^ interest in and support^ of 

instructional programs in the library? 
5> Why do so many successful programs fade away when the ^Initiating libr'arian 

moves on to"^ another position? 

6, Explore the importance to a successful program of these relationships: the 
library with -its instiution; teaching librarians with library administrators; 
librarians with faculty; librarians with institutional administrators, 

7, Can we anticipate specific costs for varions^^jnodes^of^J^truc 

8, How much emphasis Should be given" to instruction on the lit^i^ure search 
process and how much to specific bibliographic so\arces? ^ 

9, Comment on: librarians 'should be^cautious about involvment in the technical 
aspects of instructional^materials development; tj.me is bettei;* spent in ^ 
personal reference service and live library instruction* 

'10,In what particulars does instruction in the use of the library differ 
. from teaching introductory library science? 
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11. When Attendance is volunl^ary, how can the content pf the prograjn best be made 
relevant to student needs in order to increase their motivation? 

12. Can we define the conditions under which subject specialist skills must 
T^T'employed in a library 'instruction program? - -» 

13. How can student and/or faculty members be brought intp the process of 
setting behavioral objectives? 

ik. there any alternative to behavioral objectives for measuring 

effectiveness of a library instruction program? 
15. What are the library schocxtT doing to inform their students about 

bibliographic instruction modes and techniques? 
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